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(Ledge at Dropmare.] 


RAILWAY RAMBLES. 
DROPMORE. 


Looking in a northerly dirertion from the terrace of 
Windsor Castle, over the valley of the Thames, the 
eye resis upon a long line of elevated ground, termi- 
nating towards the west in a somewhat bold and abrupt 
romontory. This elevated ridge thus ending near 
aidenhead is a very considerable table-land, inclu- 
ding several parishes of great extent, for the most part 
ill repaying the labours of the cultivator, but of late 
pars rendered most productive as well as picturesque 
y large plantations, chiefly of larch and the other 
species of pines, One of the most elevated and com- 
manding situations near the western extremity of this 
table-land was, some fifty years ago, a wild common, 
in the parish of Burnham, about three miles from the 
great Bath road. Here the late distinguished states- 
man and scholar Lord Grenyille had a property 
called Dropmore. He chose the place for his retreat 
from the cares of public life. The common was in- 
closed ; plantations of pines were made with consum- 
mate taste; an elegant house was built; a flower- 
garden of surpassing beauty formed; and there are 
now few places in England so beautiful to the lover 
of fine scenery, and so interesting to the botanist, as 
the gardens and grounds of Dropmore. These are, 
with great liberality, shown to the public, without any 
formality beyond an application to the gardener; and 
certainly the object, in connexion with the fine natural 
scenery of Burnham Beeches, of which we have 
already spoken, is well worth a Railway Ramble. 
The visitor may either alight at the station at Maiden- 
head or at Slough; the village of Burnham being 
about two miles distant from each, 
We extract the following account of the cultivation 
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of the pine tribe in England from Mr. Loudon’s most 
elaborate and accurate work ‘ Arboretum.’ 

*‘ Several sorts of pines and firs appear to have been 
known in England in the time of Gerard and Parkin- 
son; and afterwards Ray and Evelyn refer to gardens 
containing particular species. It had not then been 
common to farm plantations of the pine as a useful 
tree, for Evelyn mentions as remarkable, that a 
northern gentleman had informed him that the pine 
was abundantly planted in Northumberland for tim- 
ber. Evelyn mentions ten several sorts as then in 
English gardens; including the cedar, and the larch, 
the pinaster, the Pinus Teda, the silver fir, the spruce, 
and one or two other species or varieties of doubtful 
identity. In the ‘London Nurseryman’s Catalogue * 
of 1730, about the same number are enumerated ag 
being then propagated for sale. In Miller’s time, 
collections of pines and firs appear to have been first 
made by some of the principal landed gentlemen. 
Among the oldest of these collections was that at 
Woburn Abbey, where the park, at-the beginning of 
the present century, contained some immense silyer 
firs, that have since been cut down on account of their 
age. At Whitton, an excellent collection was made, 
between 1720 and 1730, by Archibald, Duke of Argyle; 
some fine specimens of which, and especially of the 
cedars, pinasters, Weymouth pines, and hemlock 
spruces, still remain, aud continue to grow vigorously. 
According to the ‘ Hortus Kewensis,’ the Pinus Cembra 
was first planted at Whitton; and the original tree, 
which stil] exists, was, in July, 1837, fifty feet high, 
with a trunk one foot six inches in diameter, Between 
1750 and 1760, Peter Collinson made a collection of 
all the rarest pines and firs that could be procured in 
his time, in his grounds at Mill Hill; and several of 
these trees, particularly Pinus Cembra, Pinus Tinea, 
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and some of the cedars and spruces, still remain. A 
collection of pines and firs was made at Lyon about 
the same period; and when Kew Gardens were 
formed in 1760, as many species were planted there as 
could be procured, and the colleciicn has since received 
several additions from time totime. The best collec- 
tions.of old trees in the immediate neighbourbood of 
London, now (1837) existing, are those at Kew and 
Lyon ; but the most complete collection in England, 
and doubiless in the world, is that in the Pinetum at 
Dropmore, near Windsor, commenced by the late 
Lord Grenville, and every new species or variety is 
added, as soon as it can be procured. All the sorts of 
Abietiane that are in the country are in the garden of 
the London Horticultural Society; but the plants 
there are, fur the most part, of small size.” 

We may properly conclude this brief notice of 
Dropmore with an extract from Lord Brougham’s 
masterly delineation of the character of Lord Gren- 
ville :—* The endowments of this eminent statesman’s 
mind were all of a useful and commanding sort; 
sound sense, steady memory, vast industry. His ac- 
quirements were in the same proportion valuable and 
lasting ; a thorough acquaintance with business in its 
principles and in its details; a complete mastery of 
the science of politics, as well theoretical as practical ; 
of late years a perfect familiarity with political eco- 
nomy, and a just appreciation of its importance; an 
early and most extensive knowledge of classical lite- 
rature, which he improved, instead of abandoning, 
down to the close of his life; a taste formed upon 
those chaste models, and of which his lighter compo- 
sitions, his Greek and Latin verses, bore testimony to 
the very last. His eloquence was of a plain, masculine, 
authoritative cast, which neglected if it did not de- 
spise ornament, and partook in the least possible degree 
of fancy, while its declamation was often equally 
powerful with its reasoning and its statement.”* 


CHIMNEYS AND CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 


Tue period seems to be not very far distant when the 
poor little chimney-sweeper, with his sooty face, his 
weak eyes, his bare feet, and his burden of collected 
soot, will be spoken of as a creature of other days—a 
memorial of a most clumsy and unscientific (not to 
say inhuman) practice. Already has the legislature 
declared the employment of children in this way to be 
unlawful, and it remains to be seen how far ingenuity 
will enable us to remove any temporary inconve- 
niences. 

When the circumstances are considered by which 
the sweeping of chimneys is rendered necessary, we 
cannot but lament the glaring neglect of scientific 
principles involved in them. If soot were a necessary 
product of combustion—if fuel, when burned, could 
not give off heat without yielding soot also, then we 
might legitimately confine attention to the best mode 
of removing the soot thus formed. But such is a seri- 
ous and a most expensive error. Soot is not a result 
of combustion; it is fuel—useful carbon—actually 
wasted by being driven off into the atmosphere with- 
out being made to yield its heating effects. We have 
lately had to speak of a rectifying distillery, in which 
scarcely any emission of smoke from the chimney can 
be detected, although large furnaces are in work; a 
result which, besides being profitable to the proprietor 
and conducive to the maintenance of cleanliness, is 
most instructive as showing what can be done. In 
such a case the soot, instead of being allowed to ascend 
the chimney, is made to pass over or through burning 
fucl, whereby it is itself burned; all the product being 


* ¢ British Statesmen,’ First Series, p. 257. 
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the gases resulting from combustion, and a very small 
portion indeed of useful carbon. ‘That such a plan 
may, by judicious and gradual improvement, be intro- 
duced into private dwellings, we firmly believe; in- 
deed, the ‘ Arnott’ stoves and ‘Chunk’ stoves of the 

resent day are exeinplifications of the principle. 
Ihose who appreciate the cheerfulness of an open 
English fire will be startled at Dr. Arnott’s account of 
the extravagant cost at which we obtain it. “ We find 
that of the whole heat produced from the fuel used, 
about seven-eighths ascend the chimney and are abso- 
lutely wasted. The loss of heat is, first, the more than 
half which is in the smoke as it issues from the 
burning mass: secondly, that carried off by the cur- 
rent of the warmed air of the room, which is constantly 
entering the chimney between the fire and the mantel- 


piece and mixing with the smoke; this-is estimated at . 


nearly two-eighths: thirdly, it is a fact that the black 
or visible part of the smoke of a common fire is really 
a valuable part of the coal or wood escaping un- 
burned. If, then, more than half of the heat produced 
be in the smoke, and nearly a fourth of it in the warm 
air from the room which escapes with the smoke, and 
if about an eighth of the combustible pass away un- 
burned, there is a loss of at least seven-eighths of the 
whole. Count Rumford intimated the loss at still 
more—viz., fourteen-fifteenths.” * 

As we are on the threshold of a system which will 
urge strongly on every one the expediency of pro- 
ducing as little useless smoke as possible, it may be 
interesting briefly to notice the steps by which the 
legislature has brought about this result. Humanity 
has been the guiding motive; but if cleanliness and 
economy should likewise be induced, the authors of 
the change will be trebly rewarded for their efforts. 

Jonas Hanway, the philanthropist, who has left a 
name so eminent in connexion with schemes for 
alleviating human suffering, appears to have been 
the first to draw attention to the hard lot of the 
‘ climbing-boys.’ In the year 1778 Hanway, in con- 


junction with other gentlemen, prepared a bill to be 


brought into parliament for the purpose of protecting 
these boys in the conduct of their trade. The bill 
contained a variety of provisions for that purpose, but 
the principal ones were rejected by the House of 
Lords ; oad the remainder were formed into an act 
which regulated the trade—or we may almost say left 
it unregulated—for a great number of years. 

In the year 1800 the * apr | for Bettering the Con- 
dition of the Poor’ took up the subject, and induced 
the most respectable master chimney-sweepers to enter 
into an association and subscription for promoting the 
cleanliness and health of the boys in their respective 
establishments. The next step was by the formation 
of a Society of benevolent persons, whose object was to 
supersede, so far as they could, the necessity of em- 
ploying climbing-boys for cleansing chimneys. By this 
Society, which was established in 1803, inspectors were 
appointed to give an account of all the master chimney- 
sweepers within the Bills of Mortality, their general 
character, their conduct towards their apprentices, and 
the number of those apprentices. The details obtained 
by this investigation were saddening. It was found 
that of the two hundred master chimney-sweepers in 
London, not one-tenth appeared generally to conform 
to the Act of 1788. The ages of the apprenticed boys, 
by the terms of the Act, were to be between cight and 
fourteen years; but there were found instances of 
children at the age of six and even less than five em- 
ployed in sweeping chimneys. The greater majority 
of boys were apprenticed by the parish authorities, 
a small premium being given with each ; while many 
instances occurred of parents selling their children, 


* «Essay on Warming and Ventilating.’ 
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for three, four, or five guineas, to the master chimney- 
sweepers. Female children had occasionally been 
employed, but not in London. The result of the 
investigation was, that the Society prepared a Bill, 
whose chief feature was the appointing of certain 
guardians and trustees, empowered to license and 
register all master chimney-sweepers w:thin ten miles 
of London, and to provide some permanent employ- 
ment for the apprentices when their indentures should 
have expired. This Bill passed the House of Commons, 
but was thrown out in the Lords; and no legislative 
interference seems to have been decided on for many 
years. The Society thereupon offered premiums for 
the invention of a machine which should supersede 
the necessity of employing climbing-boys ; a course 
which seems to have been the chief means of bringing 
about the recent changes. 

In 1817 a Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to investigate the matter; and in their 
Report, after speaking of the mode of apprenticeship, 
&c., the Committee remark : —“ But it is not only the 
early and hard labour, the spare diet, wretched lodg- 
ing, and harsh treatment, which is the lot of these 
children ; but in general they are kept almost entirely 
destitute of education, and moral or religious instruc- 
tion: they form a sort of class by themselves, and from 
their work being done early in the day, they are turned 
into the streets to pass their time in idleness and 
depravity. Thus they become an easy prey to those 
whose occupation it is to delude the ignorant and 
entrap the unwary; and if their constitution is strong 
enough to resist the diseases and deformities which 
are the consequences of their trade, and that they 
should grow so much in stature as no longer to be 
useful in it, they are cast upon the world without any 
means of obtaining a livelihood, with no habits of 
industry, or rather, what too frequently happens, with 
confirmed habits of idleness and vice.” The Com- 
mittee examined builders, the more respectable master 
chimney-sweepers, inventors of sweeping-machines, 
and members of benevolent institutions; and the 
united testimony of the whole went to the fact that 
three-fourths of all the metropolitan chimneys might 
be swept by machines already invented, as well and as 
cleanly as by boys, and that the remaiaing fourth could 
be cheaply altered. The final result of the investiga- 
tion was, a recommendation on the part of the Com- 
pone that the use of climbing-boys should be abolished 

y law. 

To those who are not very familiar with parliamen- 
tary usages, it may appear strange that twenty-five 
. have been suffered to elapse before this measure 

as been adopted ; but the ferment of politics, and the 
caution necessary in interfering with private trade, 
will account for the delay. In 1834a step was made 
in the road to improvement, by repealing the act of 
1788, and passing another more stringent. By the 
terms of the new act, no boy could be apprenticed to 
a chimney-sweeper ata less age than ten years; no 
chimney-sweeper could take an apprentice unless he 
(the master) were a housekeeper; every apprentice 
between ten and fourteen years of age was to have a 
leathern cap, with a brass plate on which was inscribed 
the names of the master and the apprentice, and the 
date of the apprenticeship; to compel an apprentice 
or any other person to ascend a chimney with a view 
of extinguishing fire was to be deemed a misde- 
meanour; no boys were to be let out to hire from 
one master chimney-sweeper to another; boys were 
to have a trial of the occupation before apprenticeship, 
and if they then disliked it, the indentures were not 
to be signed ; chimneys were to be built with attention 
to certain stipulations as to form and dimensions ; 
and the boys were not allowed to call or hawk in the 
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streets. This act, which was to remain in force till 
Jan. 1, 1840, greatly lessened the miseries of the poor 
boys. 

At last, in-1840, was passed that act which is now in 
operation, and which will probably lead to many im- 
portant improvements hereafter. The operation of 
the act of 1834 was further extended to July Ist, in 
the present year (1842) on which day the new act 
came into operation. By the terms of the new act the 
employing of climbing-boys is utterly interdicted 
whether by ascent or descent, whether for sweeping 0. 
for extinguishing fires. No new apprentices are to 
be taken nor old ones retained under sixteen years of 
age ;—another mode of compelling the adoption of 
machines instead of sweeping-boys. The chimneys of 
houses hercafter to be built are restricted as to form 
and dimensions, with a view of facilitating the employ- 
ment of machines in cleansing them. 

It is observable that the act now in operation does 
not proceed on any principle of smoke-consuming 
contrivances. It meets the present state of practice, 
by affording the means of removing the soot which 
may accumulate in a chimney. But we may hope 
that the necessity for such precautions will become 
less and less, as the true principles of combustion 
become better known. Let us only work out to their 
legitimate effects the results which many manufac- 
turers have shown to be practicable, and we may per- 
haps find thata metallic tube, four or five inches in 
diameter, will suffice for carrying off all the gaseous 
products of combustion, provided we get over the 
absurdity of throwing away valuable fuel in the form 
of smoke. If inventive ingenuity could bring about 
the general use of smoke-consuming fire-places, we 
should save a vast quantity of fuel, and almost entirely 
prevent the formation of soot, as well as of those float- 
ing particles, so common and so annoying in the 
atmosphere of all great towns, under the name of 
‘blacks.’ * 

It does not appear that in England the trade of chim- 
ney-sweeping has been confined to any class of persons 
in particular, unless indeed the poor, the deserted, and 
the ill-used, from whom the apprentices have been 
mostly chosen, may be called a class. In France, 
however, the case is very remarkable. It is said that 
all the Parisian chimney-sweepers are either Pied- 
montese or Savoyards, who unite to the industry and 
capability of bearing fatigue peculiar to the moun- 
taineer, the adroit subtlety of the Italian character. 
The little town of Domo d’ Ossola, in Piedmont, has 
almost as much celebrity for raising climbing-boys as 
Bergamo has for tenor-singers and Bologna for sau- 
sages. However ihe case may be abroad, we may 
perhaps look forward to the time when the cry of 
“Sweep! Soot, oh!” as well as the system with which it 
was connected, will be reckoned among the bygone 
features of English life. 


* There was a paper on this subject read at the late meeting 
of the British Association for the Promotion of Science at Man- 
chester; and in the ‘ Report of the Metropolis Improvement 
Society,’ just published, the importance of smoke-prevention is 
pointedly mentioned; and it is added that the Society have 
taken steps for the accomplishment of this desirable object. 


Enormous Chimney.—The gigantic chimney of the St. Rollox 
chemical-works, Glasgow, is probably the highest in the world. 
It rises to the elevation of 436 feet above the ground, or 32 feet 
higher than the cross which surmounts St. Paul's Cathedral. 
The base at the surface of the ground is 40 feet 3 inches in dia- 
meter, from which it contracts to a diameter of about 11 feet at 
the summit. Two millions of bricks have been used in this 
remarkable structure, which is nearly 200 feet higher than the 
loftiest chimneys existing in the neighbourhood T Glasgow. 
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(JeHalaba:l —From a Sketch recently taken.) 


AFGHANISTAN. 


AFGHANISTAN, a country to which public attention 
has recently been strongly directed, is situated between 
Persia and Itidia. In Mr. Elphinstone’s valuable work 
on the ‘ Kingdom of Catbul,’ there is a gerietal sum- 
mary of the principal features of the Afghans, and 
theit coutitry, which, although of some length, we 
willingly extract, as it conveys a very lively idea of 
both, by one whose judgment and discrimination are 
erititled to the highest respect. Mr. Elphiristone 
remarks, that “If a man could be tratisported from 
England to the Afghaun coutitry, without passing 
through the domminiors of Turkey, Persia, or Tartary, 
he would be atriazed at the wide and unfrequented 
deserts, arid the mountains, covered with perennial 
stiow. Even in the cultivated part of the country, he 
wotild discover a wild assemblage of hills atid wastes, 
unmarked by enclosures, not embellished by trees, and 
destitute of navigable canals, public roads, and all the 
great and elaborate productions of huttian industry and 
refinement. He would find the towns few, and far 
distant from each other; and he would look in vain 
for inris or other convetiiences, which a traveller would 
méet With in the wildest patts of Great Britain. Yet 
he wotild sometimes be delighted with the fertility and 
por of particulat plains and valleys, where 
e would see the productions of Europe mingled in 
rofusion with those of the terrid zone; and the land 
boured with an industry and a judgment nowhere 
stt . He wotild see the inhabitatits, following 
f flocks in tetits, or assembled in villages, to which 
the tertaced roofs arid mud walls give an appearance 
éritirely new. He would be stitick at first with their 
high and even harsh features, their sun-burned coun- 
tenances, their long beards, their loose garments, and 
their shaggy mantles of skins. When he entered into 
the society, he would notice the absence of regular 





courts of justice, and of everything like an organized 

lice. He would be surprised at the fluctuation and 
instability of the civil institutions. He would find it 
difficult to comprehend how a nation could subsist in 
such disorder; and would pity those who were com- 
pelled to pass their days in such a scene, and whose 
miuds were trained by their unhappy situation to fraud 
and violence, to rapine, deceit, and revenge. Yet he 
would scarce fail to admire their martial and lofty spirit, 
their hospitality, and their bold and simple manners, 
equally removed from the suppleness of a citizen and 
the awkward rusticity of a clown: and he would, pro- 
bably, before long discover, among so many qualities 
that excited his disgust, the rudiments of many 
virtues.” 

The Afghans are placed in another striking point ot 
view by supposing them visited by the Anglo-Indian 
traveller. Buch a one, Mr. Elphinstone remarks, 
“would be pleased with the cold climate, elevated by 
the wild ond novel scenery, and delighted by meeting 
many of the productions of his native land. He would 
first be struck with the thinness of the fixed population, 
and then with the appearance of the people ; not flut- 
tering in white muslins, while half their bodies are 
naked, but soberly and decently attired in dark-coloured 
woollen clothes, and wrapt y in brown mantles, or 
it latge sheep-skin cloaks. He would admire theit 
strong and active forme, their fair complexions and 
European features; their industry and enterprise ; 
the hospitality, sobriety, and contempt of pleasure 
which appear in all their habits ; and, above all, the 
independence and energy of their character. In India, 
he would have left a country where every movement 
originates in the goverfment or its agents, and where 
the people absolutely go for nothing; and he would 
find himself among a nation where the control of the 
government is scarcely felt, and where every man 
appears to purste his own inclinations, undirected and 
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unrestrained. Amidst the stormy independence of this 
mode of life, he would-regret the ease and security in 
which the state of India, and even the indolence and 
timidity of its inhabitants, enable most parts of that 
country to repose. He would meet with many pro- 
ductions of art and nature that do not exist in India; 
but, in general, he wotild find the arts of life less 
advanced, and many of the luxuries of Hindostan 
unknown. On the whole, his impression of his new 
acquaintances would be favourable; although he 
would feel that, without having lost the ruggedness of 
a barbarous nation, they were tainted with the vices 
common to all Asiatics. Yet, he would reckon them 
virtuous, compated with the people to whom he had 
been accustomed; would be inclined to regard them 
with interest and kindriess; and could scarcely deny 
them a portion of his esteent.” 

The key to the fundamental political condition of the 
Afghan people is to be found in their distribution in 
tribes. a trace their origin to Kyse Abdooreshed, 

robably a fabulous ancestor, who is represented as | 
bavits en a descendant of Abraham ; but the ques- | 
tion of their Jewish extraction is not altogether set at | 
rest. Kyse left four sons, from whom sprung the four 
great divisions of the Afghan pees. and though the 
four original divisions are now disused, each tribe 
traces a connection to one of these progenitors. Mr. 
Elphinstone states that “ the tribes continue in a great 
measure unmixed, each having its territory compact ;” 
and he poirits out the process by which they have 
atrived at their present state. ‘As long as the num- | 
ber of families was small, they were all under the | 
direction of their common progenitor: as they gtew 
more numerous, the four great divisions separated, | 
and were each under the head of its eldest branch; but | 
when the nation spread over an extensive country, and 
the tribes of the same division began to be remote from | 
each other, their corinection loosened, and each tribe 
remained at last under its own hereditary chief, entirely 
independent of the common head of the race.” These | 
tribes or independent branches he regards as so matty 
“clatnish commonwealths,” and the authority of a 
common sovereign unites them into one state. The 
royal prerogative extends to the levying of troops and 
revenue in fixed proportions from each tribe, but the 
manner in which it is exercised is diversified by various 
circumstances, being more complete in the towns and 
in the plains than in the less accessible and remote 
parts of the country, where the interests of the tribe 
are considered by themselves as superior to that of the 
state ; and as a consequence of this political state, there | 
are tribes who do not acknowledge the supremacy of | 
the sovereign. The independence commonly enjoyed | 
by the tribes, though it js at the expense of samme | 
benefits, exeinpts them from the disorders which are | 
felt in despotic countries when the supreme authority | 
is diraieged or broken, or tyrannically exercised. Mr. | 
Elphinstone traces many elements of the Afghan 
character to “the occupation and interest, the sense of 
independence and personal consequence which result 
from a popular government, however rudely formed ; 
and the courage, the intelligetice, and the elevation of | 
character which those occupations and that indepen- | 
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The laws are adapted only to the rudest state of socie 
and the notion that it is every man’s right to do hims 


justice leads to acts of retaliation, constant feuds, and 


bloodshed. 

Mr. Elphinstone in 1809 estimated the population 
of Afghanistan at fourteen millions, consisting of 
Afghans, Persians, and Indians; the Afghans forming 
rather more than a third of the whole population. 
The large towns are chiefly inhabited by Persians and 
Indians, as an Afghan never keeps a shop or exercises 
a trade. Many of the western tribes live entirely in 
black coarse woollen tents, and migrate from place to 
pase with their flocks. The diecllest in houses are, 
owever, the most numerous part of the Afghan popu- 
lation, and agriculture is extending. 

The history of Afghanistan is remarkable for the 
number of conquerors who have from time to time 
ruled over the country, though their sway may in 
many cases have been but little felt by the great body 
of the people. In the tenth century a chief of Kho- 
rassan conquered the country, and made Ghiznee the 
seat of his government. Two centuries afterwards a 
descendant of the ancient princes overthrew this dy- 


| nasty, and extended his empire from the Tigris to t 


Ganges. Genghis Khan snatched one-half of the 
empire from this family, and ruled over the plains of 
Afghanistan, while the Afghans retained the throne of 
India. For a century after the death of Tamerlane, 
in 1405, Afghanistan remained independent, when the 
Emperor Baber, one of his descendants, conquered 
Caboul, and fixed the seat of his empire in the city of 
the same name, The plains were divided between the 
empires of India and Persia. The Mogul empire fell 
to pieces on the death of Aurungzebe in 1707, when 
an Afghan tribe conquered Persia, and founded an 
ephemeral empire of vast extent, which was over- 
thrown by Nadir Shah of Persia, who annexed Afghani- 
stan to his dominions. In 1747, Ahmeed Shah, an 
officer of an Afghan troop in the service of Persia, re- 
founded the Afghan monarchy, which was maintained 
until the death of his successor in 1793. Ahmeed was 
of the Douranee tribe, and the limits over which his 
sway extended is spoken of as the Douranee empire, 
Four of the sons of Ahmeed’s successor disputed, and 


/in turn possessed, the throne; and during this civil 


war several of the principal chiefs threw off their 
allegiance, and the Douranee empire ceased to exist, 
but was split up into the chieiships of Candahar, 
Herat, Caboul, and Peshawur. Herat afterwards be- 
came a dependency of Persia, and Shah Shoojah ool 
Moolook, the chief of Peshawur, lost his power after 
having enjoyed it for about six years. Dost Mahomed 
Khan, the chief of Caboul, according to the testimony 
of the late Sir Alexander Burnes, writing in 1832, 
governed his territory with great judgment, improved 
its internal administration and resources, and became 
the most powerful chief in Afghanistan. Shah Shooja 
was for many years a fugitive and a pensioner of the 
British government. He made one unsuccessful at- 
tempt to regain his territory, but Peshawur eventuall 
became a tributary to the ruler of the Punjab. Suc 
was the state of Afghanistan in 1836. 

In the above year the Anglo-Indian government 


dence never fail to inspite.” The free spirit of their | complained that Dost Mohammed Khan, chief of 
institutions is the commottest theme of Afghan poetry ; | Caboul, had engaged in schemes of aggrandizement 
and on one occasion, when Mr. Elphitistone contrasted | which threatened the stability of the British frontier 





the quiet and security which might be enjoyed under 
4 powerful monarch, to the evils which spring from 
their present condition, an old man, who had listened 
to hitn, closed an indignant oration by saying :—“ We 
are content with discord, we are content with alarms, 
We are content with blood, but we will never be con- 
tent with a master.” The extreme simplicity of their 
social constitution undoubtedly leads to many evils. 





in India; and Sir Alexander Burnes, who was sent 
with authority to represent to him the light in which 
his proceedings were viewed, was compelled to leave 
Caboul without having effected any change in: his 
conduct. The siege of Herat, and the support which 
both Dost Mohammed and his brother, the chief of 
Candahar, gave to the designs of Persia in Afghani- 
stan, the latter chief especially openly assisting the 
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Operations against Herat, created fresh alarm in the 
Anglo-Indian government as to the security of our 
frontier. Several minor chiefs also avowed their at- 
tachment to the Persians. As our policy, instead of 
hostility, required an ally capable of resisting aggres- 
sion on the western frontier of India, the Governor- 
general, from whose official papers we take these 
statements, “‘ was satisfied,” after serious and mature 
deliberation, “ that a pressing necessity, as well as 
every consideration of policy and justice, warranted us 
in espousing the cause of Shah Shooja ool Moolk ;” 
and it was determined to place him on the throne. 
According to the Governor-general, speaking from the 
best authority, the testimony as to Shah Shooja’s popu- 
larity was unanimous. In June, 1838, the late Sir 
William Macnaghten formed a tripartite treaty with 
the ruler of the Punjab and Shah Shooja ; the object 
of which was to restore the latter to the throne of his 
ancestors. This policy it was conceived would con- 
duce to the general freedom and security of com- 
merce, the restoration of tranquillity upon the most 
important frontier of India, and the erection of a 
lasting barrier against hostile intrigue and encroach- 
ment; and while British influence would thus gain 
its proper footing among the nations of Central Asia, 
the Prosperity of the Afghan people would be pro- 
moted. 
Troops were despatched from the Presidencies of 
Bengal and a to co-operate with the contin- 
ents raised by the Shah and our other ally, the united 
orce being intended to act together under the name 
of the ‘ Army of the Indus.’ After a march of extra- 
ordinary length, through countries which had never 
before been traversed by British troops, and defiles 
which are the most difficult passes in the world, where 
no wheeled-carriage had ever been, and where it was 
necessary for the engineers in many places to construct 
roads before the baggage could proceed, the combined 
forces from Bengal and Bombay reached Candahar 
in May, 1839. According to the official accounts, the 
population were enthusiastic in welcoming the return 
of Shah Shooja. The next step was to advance 
towards Ghiznee and Caboul. On the 23rd July, the 
strong and important fortress and citadel of Ghiznee, 
regarded throughout Asia as impregnable, was taken 
in two hours by blowing up the Caboul gate. The 
army had only been forty-eight hours before the place. 
An ‘explosion party’ carried three hundred pounds of 
gunpowder in twelve sand-bags, with a hose seventy- 
two feet long, the train was laid and fired, the party 
having just time to reach tolerable shelter from the 
effects of the concussion, though one of the officers 
was injured by its force. On the 7th of August the 
army entered Caboul. Dost Mohammed had recalled 
his son Mohammed Akhbar from Jellalabad with the 
troops guarding the Khyber Pass, and their united 
forces amounted to thirteen thousand men; but these 
troops refused to advance, and Dost Mohammed was 
obliged to take precipitate flight, accompanied only by 
a@ small number of horsemen. Shah Snooja made a 
triumphant entry into Caboul, and the troops of Dost 
Mohammed tendered their allegiance to him. The 
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plished in a few months, but at an expense said to 
exceed three millions sterling. 

Two years afterwards the scene is suddenly reversed 
On the Ist of November, 1841, the city of Caboul rose 
against the British and Shah Shooja; several officers, 
including Sir Alexander Burnes and his brother, were 
murdered. Our troops, amounting to between five and 
six thousand men, were ill supplied with provisions, 
and after conflicts kept up at intervals for many days 
they were unable to put down the revolt, which was 
at length headed by Mohammed Akhbar, son of Dost 
Mohammed. A negotiation was now thought neces- 
sary, and Sir William Macnaghten, the British envoy, 
with four officers, and a small escort, met Mohammed 
Akhbar on the 23rd of December, when the latter in 
the course of the discussion drew a pistol and shot the 
envoy. The extremities of the garrison led to a con- 
vention, concluded on the 5th of January, in the pre- 
sent year, under which the troops were to be allowed 
to march in safety to Jellalabad ; but their cantonments 
were scarcely abandoned when they were attacked by 
their faithless enemies. The march soon became a 
continued flight. The snow was deep on the ground, 
the season inclement, and the troops Fad to fight their 
way surrounded by hostile tribes and the frantic and 
fanatic Ghazees. Before them were the most terrible 

es, in which it was not possible to offer a resistance, 
nthe Khoord Caboul Pass, the British and Indian 
troops, amounting, with camp-followers, to about 
thirteen thousand persons, were massacred, scarcely 
half-a-dozen ever reaching Jellatabad. Several ladies 
and officers taken as hostages were marched back 
to Caboul soon after the commencement of this 
frightful retreat. In March of the present year the 
garrison of Ghiznee, who had also withdrawn under a 
convention, were cut to pieces in the same way. 
Afghanistan: is again the scene of military operations, 
and troops from Peshawur have relieved the garrison 
shut up in Jellalabad, after marching through the 
Khyber Pass, about twenty-eight miles in length, and 
which is one of the most difficult in the world as a 
line of military defence. Shah Shooja has been mur- 
dered, and dissensions have sprung up amongst the 
Afghans. 

We give a view of Jellalabad, which is on the high 
road from India to Caboul, and in another paper shall 
offer some account of the place. 


THE LONDON CANALS. 
[Continued from page 319.) 


But the lock is the more generally employed con- 
trivance for changing the level of acanal. A lock is 
either single or double ; the former being the more 
simple of the two. A single lock is an oblong cham- 
ber or basin connecting two ‘ pounds’ or ‘ reaches’ of a 
canal, the one on a higher level than the other ; and 
the basin being so constructed that the water in it may 
coincide either with the upper or the lower level. At 
each end of the chamber, or basin, is a pair of gates, 
closing nearly water-tight across it, and provided with 


official accounts state that in his progress towards | sluices, or doors, which, when opened, allow water to 


Caboul he was joined by every person of rank and in- 
fluence in the country. As the tribes in the Bolan 
Pass committed many outrages and murders on the 
followers of the army of the Indus, at the instigation 
of their chief, the Khan of Khelat, his principal town 
(Khelat) was taken on the 13th of November, 1839. 
The political objects of the expedition had now appa- 
rently been obtained. The hostile chiefs of Caboul 
and Candahar were replaced by a friendly monarch. 
On the side of Sinde and Herat, British alliance and 


flow from the higher to the lower level. When a boat 
is about to descend the canal, it enters the lock at a 
time when, the upper gates being opened and the lower 
closed, the water in the lock is on a level with the 
upper reach of the canal. The upper gates are then 
closed, and the sluices in the lower gates opened, 
whereby the water flows from the lock into the lower 
reach until both are on the same level ; the lower gates 
are opened, and the boat proceeds on her way. In 
passing up the canal the proceedings are of course 





protection were courted. All this had been accom- 


reversed, But it will be seen that a large body of 
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water must be transferred from the upper to the lower 
level every time that a boat passes the lock; and to 
obviate a portion of this waste double locks are provided 
in many canals, such as the Regent’s. In a double- 
lock there are two oblong chambers, eighty or a 
hundred feet long, ranged side by side, with a culvert 
or sluice through the wall which separates them ; this 
contrivance admits half of each lock-full of water to be 
saved. How this is effected we may show by supposing 
that the water in one lock is on a Jevel with the upper 
canal, and that in the other with the lower, and that a 
boat is descending. The boat passes into the full lock, 
and all the four pairs of gates are closed. The central 
culvert is then opened, by which half the contents of 
the full lock passes into the empty one, until both are 
at the same level. The boat has thus made half the 
required descent, and the other half is effected by 
opening the sluice in the lower gates of the lock con- 
taining the boat. 

The canal proprietors are paid by a toll of so much 
per ton on all goods carried per canal ; estimated, not 
at the weight of the laden boat and barge, but of the 
goods contained therein. As this load sometimes 
amounts to sixty or eighty tons, all the ordinary modes 
of weighing become unavailable; but a system has 
been devised whereby the object is attained with much 
simplicity and correctness. In the first place, a new 
barge or fly-boat, when first used in a canal (we speak 
of general but perhaps not universal practice), is taken 
to a kind of covered dock, capable of being enclosed 
all around ; and the number, name, owner's name and 
residence, date of construction, &c., are entered in a 
book. The gauge-master fixes four plates of iron on 
four parts of the barge, two near the head, and two 
near the stern, and in such places that all shall be at 
cqual height above the water. This height is measured 
in inches and tenths with great accuracy, and recorded 
in the book in connexion with the name and number of 
the vessel. Two tons of leaden or iron weights are 
then put evenly in the barge, which of course sinks a 
little deeper ; and the ‘dry inches,’ or distance from 
the surface of the water to each of the four plates, is 
again measured and recorded. Two tons more are 
added, and the result again recorded ; and so on until 
the barge has been laden to an extent equal to any 
burden which it is afterwards likely to carry. The 


principle of proceeding, at the subsequent passage of | 


the barge past the weigh-house, will now be understood 
without much difficulty. Suppose, as an instance, that 
a boat or barge marked No. 100 in the Company's 
books arrive at the weigh-house in its passage with a 
cargo of goods, and that it is found on gauging to have 
twelve ‘dry inches’ below the guide-plates; on refer- 
ing to the books, it is found that the barge No. 100 
sinks to twelve dry inches with a load amounting to a 
certain number of tons; and an inference is drawn 
that a load of that amount is at that time in the barge. 
As the empty barge is re-weighed after any alterations 
or repairs which tend to change her weight or floatage, 
and as considerable accuracy is attained in the mode of 
gauging the barge when laden, the gauge-master is at 
all times able to estimate the burden within about a 
quarter of a ton; the smallest quantity distinguished 
in canal charges. The gauge-rod is often a hollow 
tube, containing a light body which will float upon 
the surface of the water, and a graduated stem so 
adjusted as to obtain the measurement with facility 
and correctness. 

Such is the general practice of gauging the laden 
barges, subject to slight modifications in different 
localities. A laden barge, passing either way along a 
canal, is at the discretion of the Company weighed or 


gauged, and a ‘ permit’ or ‘ pass’ given to the barge- 
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man ; while the tonnage, and the toll payable for it, 
are entered against the proprietor of the barge. The 
weigh-houses are so placed in the line of canal as to 
take cogaizance of all the traffic. 

At the wharf of Messrs. Pickford and Co., in the 
City Road, can be witnessed, on a larger scale than 
at any other part of the kingdom, the general opera- 
tions connected with canal traffic. 

This large establishment nearly surrounds the south- 
ern extremity of the City Road basin. From the 
coach-road we can see little of the premises ; but on 
passing toa street in the rear we come to a pair of large 
folding gates opening into an area or court, and we 
cannot remain here many minutes, especially in the 
morning and evening, without witnessing a scene of 
astonishing activity. From about five or six o’clock in 
the evening waggons are pouring in from various parts 
of town, laden with goods intended to be sent into the 
country per canal. In the morning, on the other hand, 
laden waggons are leaving the establishment, convey- 
ing to different parts of the metropolis goods which 
have arrived per canal during the night. 

On entering the open area we find the eastern side 
bounded by stabling, where a large number of horses 
are kept during the intervals of business. In the centre 
of the area is the general warehouse, an enormous 
roofed building with open sides ; and on the left are 
ranges of offices and counting-houses. 

To one who is permitted to visit these premises there 
is perhaps nothing more astonishing than to see upwards 
of a hundred clerks engaged in managing the business 
of the establishment; exhibiting a system of classifica- 
tion and subdivision most complete. In order toshow 
the necessity for such an amount of mental labour, we 
may mention that the firm have establishments in nearly 
every part of England, conducted by their own servants, 
for the general management of canal traffic. Ina map 
engraved for the firm the names of ninety-seven towns 
are given where establishménts wholly belonging to 
the firm are kept up for the management of the canal 
traffic; besides another list relating wholly to railroad 
traffic. Atall of these places the whole commercial 
machinery of a carrier's establishment is maintained ; 
so that a cargo of goods dispatched from Messrs, 
Pickford’s wharf in London is consigned to their own 
servants at the particular country station, and thence 
delivered to the proper parties. 

Hence arises a most extensiye system of corre- 
spondence and supervision, in which all the Branch 
establishments look up to the parent establishment in 
London. In one of the offices of the counting-house, 
for example, the wall is covered by folios or cases, 
each inscribed with the name of one particular district, 
and each devoted to the reception of letters, inquiries, 
and other communications from the managers of the 
branch establishment to which it relates. In another 
department of the counting-house, with its own particu- 
lar corps of clerks, are managed all the transactions re- 
specting the horses, provender, boats, and waggons. The 
number of these, all belonging to the firm, is enormous; 
and every direction concerning them, whether relating 
to purchase, repair, or general management—whether 
relating to the parent establishment, or a branch esta- 
blishment two hundred miles distant—emanates from 
this office. In another department is managed all 
the business relating to charges and disbursements ; 
the rate of charge to be made at the branch establish- 
ments, and the general transactions between the firm 
and their customers. In a fourth department are 
managed all the transactions between the firm and the 
canal owners throughout England. The firm have 
stations on probably thirty or forty different canals, the 
proprietors of which establish rates of tonnage and 
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general regulations independent of each other ; so that 
the accounts with the various canal companies become 
voluminous and intricate. A fifth department in the 
counting-house relates tothe cash transactions, wherein 
the branch stations are brought into communication 
with the parent establishment as regards actual re- 
ceipts. A sixth is the stationery office, in which are 
kept all the supplies of paper, plain and printed, for 
all the establishments. The printed papers are very 
numerous, and as each kind has a particular number 
attached to it, the manager of a country station sends 
up to town for a supply of any variety which he may 
require. 

All the above offices, occupying an extensive range 
of rooms in the upper part of the counting-house, re- 
late to the affairs as a whole, serving to bring all the 
links into one chain, Below these are the offices in 
which the business of the London establishment, consi- 
dered as only one member of the series, is managed. 
All the goods received from London to be dispatched 
into the country, the parties from whom received, the 
waggons by which brought, the boats into which 
packed, the persons to whom consigned ; all the goods 
received from the country, and the steps by which they 
eereeny reach the consignee—are recorded, and 
the general arrangements managed, in these lower 
offices. 

Let us now suppose that a London merchant wishes 
to send a cargo of goods to Manchester per canal, and 
that it is through the machinery of Messrs. Pickford’s 
establishment that the transit is to be effected. There 
are, in addition to receiving-houses in different parts 
of town, two offices, one at the east, and the other at 
the west end of London, where merchandize is col- 
lected for canal transit. Another establishment on a 
very large scale, maintained by the same firm at Cam- 
den Town, we shall not here particularly allude to, as 
it relates wholly to railroad traffic. One of the two 
town-offices, the ‘Castle,’ in Wood-street, presents an 
animated and bustling scene towards evening, when 
waggons, laden with packages received during the day, 
are about to be dispatched to the City Road wharf. On 
arriving at the wharf, each waggon draws up by the side 
of an elevated platform, provided with conveniences fer 
unlading waggonsand loading boats. From the southern 
extremity of the basin a branch turns to the east, nearly 
Separating the yard into two portions. The portion on 
the southern side of this branch is called the ‘ discharg- 
ing warehouse,’ and that in the northern the ‘shipping 
warehouse.’ The waggons, coming in laden with 
goods, procced to the shipping-warehouse, where they 
are unladen, and the goods peers temporarily in 
groups on the platform of the warehouse, Each 
group is to form the cargo for one boat, so that there 
are as many groups as there are to be cargoes. The 
boats are drawn up at the side of the ‘shipping ware- 
house,’ and are there laden. We will suppose that 
one is to start for Manchester that evening: into this 
one, therefore, are consigned all the goods brought by 
the various waggons from the receiving offices destined 
for the Manchester district; each package being 
weighed, checked, and properly registered before 
being placed in the boat. We saw on a recent occasion 
a large and valuable cargo of indigo, consigned to a 
Manchester manufacturer from a London house, and 
dispatched by the sort of commercial machinery here 
described. In each boat are placed packages going to 
places as much as possible contiguous to each other, 
8o that the cargo may not be unpacked until it has 
nearly reached its destination. 


(To be continued.) 
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An Arab Town in Algeria.—We find the following descrip. 
tion of the Arab town of Tebessa, of which the French have ree 
cently taken possession, in a despatch addressed by Genera] 
Negrier to the minister of war:—“ The town of Tebessa, the 
ancient Theyessa of the Romans, is one of the finest parts of the 
province of Constantina, It stands at the foot and on the north. 
ern side of the mountains of Bou Romann, which inclose the 
basin of the Oued Chabro, a tributary of the Oued Meskiang 
from the right. Here are to be found delicious water, beautiful 
gardens, and an immense plain irrigated by numerous springs, 
which discharge themselves into the Oued Chabro, that winds 
along the bottom of the valley. The numerous ruins and traces 
of Roman stations scattered around the monuments of art found 
in Tebessa itself, and the other.testimonials of grandeur and 
luxury still apparent, attest the value set by the Romans on thig 
part of their conquests, and that, where there is now a popula. 
tion of not more than one thousand five hundred Arabs, there 
existed in those times between thirty thousand and forty thou- 
sand inhabitants. The Roman fortress of Thevessa is still stand. 
ing. It consists of a rectangular tower of nearly equal sides, 
and surrounded by a wall measuring one thousand five hundred 

ards in extent, built of squared stone. At different distances 
in the line of the wall are fourteen square towers, four of which 
stand at the angles, and the rest with irregular spaces between 
them. Three are fronting the western and southern faces of the 
great tower, and only two opposite its eastern and southern sides, 
The height of the wall varies from fifteen to thirty feet, and that 
of the towers from thirty to thirty-six feet. The thickness is be- 
tween six and eight feet. There are two entrances, which the 
Arabs call Bab el Djedid (the new gate), and Bab el Kedim 
(the old gate). The first gives access to the town between the 
two towers fronting the east, which is scarcely wider than 
between ten and twelve feet. The other gate is surmounted by 
a triumphal arch, in the style of the best period of the Roman 
dominion, and which has since been formed into two towers in 
the north front of the inclosure. This monument remains almost 
entire, but is partly concealed by walls, which have filled up 
the intervals between the columns and the arches which support 
the upper part. The arch is of the Corinthian order, and all 
its architectural decorations are as fresh as if they were sculp- 
tured yesterday. They are in remarkable pure and delicate 
style. Latin inscriptions record the dates of its original con- 
struction, and of its restoration, after being devastated by the 
barbarians. One of the inscriptions is in very large and plain 
characters. Another inscription, a little above the Arab gate, in 
smaller letters, several of which are illegible, is of a more recent 
date, and relates that the first Thevessa, built by the Romans, 
and destroyed by the barbarians, was raised from its ruins by 
Solomon after the expulsion of the Vandals of the north of 
Africa. Inside the town, near the old gate, is a small temple 
still perfect, the form and architectural style of which very 
much resembles the Maison Carrée at Nismes. The height af 
this temple is thirty-five feet four inches from the ground, in its 
present state. Its length measures forty-seven feet six inches, 
and the width of the portico is twenty-nine feet ten inches. This 
building is of the Corinthian order. The portico is composed 
of eight columns, surmounted by an entablature with a cornice, 
and an attic enriched with very curious allegorical designs, exe- 
cuted with the utmost perfection. The columns are formed of 
single blocks of a very fine red marble. The rest of the temple 
is supported by pilasters in the same style as the portico, To- 
wards the south-east of the town, at about two hundred yards 
from the new gate, isa circus of elliptical form, The axis of 
the inner court measures at its greatest length sixty-three yards, 
and at its smallest fifty-five yards. The extreme length of the 
exterior is eighty-seven yards, The raised seats are sixteen in 
number, and are capable of accommodating six thousand spec- 
tators. From the sides of the mountain of Bou Roumanmn flows 
an abundant stream of water, which the Romans conveyed into 
the town by an aqueduct seven hundred and sixty-five yards 
in length. It still exists across a ravine fifty feet in depth. 
In some parts it has been roughly repaired by the Arabs, but 
it is the Roman canal which still brings to Tebessa all the 
water required for the inhabitants and their gardens. At abeut 
one thousand three hundred yards from the north wall of the 
town are immense ruins, supposed to be those of a temple of 
Justice, but it belongs to antiquaries alone to determine the 
destination of each of its parts.” 
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